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WALL-PAPER. 






OW many varieties of paper deco- 
ration for walls are manufactured? 
"Well," said the manufacturer, 
"a list of the various kinds of 
paper-hangings at present in 
vogue would include blanks, 
I grounds, flats, sanitary wash- 
ables, marble papers, plain and 
embossed bronzes, patent felt 
papers, plain and printed in- 
grains, granites, indented felts, 
cartridge papers, fine tint and 
tile papers, crystallines, plain 
and duplex micas, tapestry pa- 
pers, damasks, silks, satins, 
chintzes, cretonnes and laces ; 
iridescent and panel papers, pressed papers, leather and illumi- 
nated cartridge papers, flock papers, such as light and double 
velvets, fine metal ground velvets and brocades, raised and illu- 
minated flocks, heavy leather papers, heavy solid relief papers, 
lignomur, anaglypta, tectorium, muraline, canvas relief, etc. All 
these are produced in the form of wall-papers, dados, panels, 
pilasters, friezes, borders, stiles, bands, extensions, cornices, 
corner and centre-pieces for ceilings, canopies, medallions and 
statues. This is by no means a complete list, for the various 
manufacturers, each aiming at some specialty, have special names 
for their novelties, which may be only slight variations of papers 
already well known. Sometimes a radical departure is made, and 
a new resource for the decorator is added to the almost endless 
array of paper-hangings." 

"You astonish me with your list of the different varieties of 
wall-paper. The names you give are more or less technical, and 
if you have no objection, I should like if you will explain just 
what you mean by some of the terms you used." 

" Why, certainly ; I shall be glad to explain just what is meant 
by any of these terms." 

"Well, then, will you kindly tell me what you mean by the 
term blanks ? " 

"Blanks are the cheapest grade of wall-paper manufactured. 
The term "blank" is a misnomer, for what was originally a 
blank hardly at present exists. The blank, as at first made, was 
simply a pattern in one or more colors printed on the blank, or 
plain surface of the paper. If the stock, or paper printed upon, 
was white, the result was a white blank ; if brown, the paper 
was a brown blank. Nowadays it is very rare to print a pattern 
on plain paper. The roll is first tinted or "grounded" with a 
" groundcolor," and on this the pattern is printed. Thus nearly 
all blanks are in reality "grounds," but the original term has 
survived the grounding process, and is still used to denominate 
the cheapest grade of paper." 

"It is -very interesting to have your explanation of these 
terms. There is another term that is somewhat puzzling, and 
that is ' flats'." 

"Flats are a better class of papers than blanks. They are 
made on heavier stock, and more care is used in the choice of 
colors and style of design, whether machine or hand made. 
Some English flats are marvels of beauty, and in design and color 
are not inferior to any class of wall hangings as decorative 
agents. Without bronze or mica, or any specialty of decorative 
material, a flat is simply an example of the best use to which 
plain paper and flat tints can be put, and many choice designs 
in this grade of goods are away ahead of the cheap gilts." 
" I suppose ! gilts ' are gold papers ? " 

"Gilts is a term which includes bronze papers of every kind, 
and these form a distinct class of themselves. * Metallized papers 1 
would be a better expression. Bronze powders are made mostly . 
in Germany, and some in the United States. The various kinds 
are known as gold bronze, silver, copper, fire, purple, blue and 
green bronze, etc., each color having infinite shades. Bronze 
powders in their various shades are made from copper, iron, zinc, 
tin, aluminum or other cheap metals, alloyed and pounded into 
powder. The particular tint in each case is the outcome of skill- 
ful manipulation in alloying and heating. The price ranges from 
fifty cents to five dollars a pound* The grade usually employed 
in wall-paper factories averages about sixty cents a pound." 
"How is the powder put on the paper?" 
"Bronze powders are applied by means of a bronzing ma- 



chine, which is an important auxiliary to the plant of a wall- 
paper factory. When bronze is desired in a pattern, the paper 
is printed in the usual way, except that the bronze part is printed 
in a sticky varnish that dries slower than any of the colors. 
When the colors are dry, and the varnish becomes "tacky," or 
sticky enough to hold the bronze firmly, the paper passes through 
the bronzing machine, where it receives a shower of bronze pow- 
der. The superfluities of glittering dust are at the same time 
brushed away, the sweepings being taken up a pipe with blower 
attachment, and carried to a chest for future use." 

"Do you ever use the bronze powder in a liquid form ?" 

"Sometimes the roller in the printing machine deposits bronze 
powder in a liquid form, like any other color, and such papers 
are called ' liquid bronzes'." 

"I have noticed that gilt papers are usually embossed. Is the 
embossing considered an improvement in the decorative effect?" 

" Metalized papers are either plain or embossed. The emboss- 
ing adds much to the beauty of the metallic effects. Sometimes 
the embossing takes the form of woven webs of wire, or an all- 
over granulation. Again, the effect of watered silk is produced, 
or a Japanese flame line, or vermicular convolutions, or a thick 
clustering of forget-me-nots. Sometimes the entire surface of 
the paper, and not merely the metalized portion, is embossed 
with an all-over design wholly independent of the printed design." 

"What are satin papers?" 

"Satins as made in France are polished or glazed papers that 
have the ground specially prepared with gypsum or plaster-of- 
paris, a finely- powered French chalk. When dry, the surface op- 
erated upon is finished with a rapidly-revolving burnishing brush 
until the entire surface is evenly polished. Such papers, with 
their ivory tinted grounds, are very suitable for chambers and 
dressing-rooms. Nothing is finer than a design of graceful vines 
of morning-glories in pink, purple and blue, drifting across such 
a ground, while here and there a cluster of crumpled pinks mingle 
with pale harebells and the nodding columbine. Some satin 
papers are printed with copper rollers, engraved- or etched with 
a fine shading. The effect is one of wonderful elegance and soft- 
ness. The American satin papers are not so elaborately got up, 
but are usually a tine class of gilt papers." 

"Flock papers are, of course, too well known, to need any 
explanation." 

"Well, only this, that such papers have the pattern printed 
with a composition known as "encaustic," which consists of a 
mixture of linseed oil, litharge and white lead. The flock or 
velvet surface, is obtained by sprinkling thereon shearings of 
woolen cloth, previously dried in an oven and ground to powder. 
Flocks were first made with only one layer of flock, but nowadays 
three and four layers 'are built upon each other, each layer hav- 
ing a less area than the one immediately beneath, thus producing 
rare effects in relief. Cheviots are a species of flock papers, 
wherein a vegetable fibre takes the place of a woolen dust." 

"What kind of paper do you term "micas"?" 

"Micas are papers in which powdered mica forms an import- 
ant factor, either in the coloring of the ground or pattern. It 
was an American manufacturer who first adopted the idea of 
having the mica mix^d with the pulp of the paper itself in the 
paper mill, and by this means, produced an extremely elegant 
range of papers. The papers known as "lacquers" are printed 
by adding pulverized mica to the color employed. This idea 
produces very beautiful results. The design shines like glazed 
china, and the curious blotching of the color has an effect 
totally different from the printing of the pattern by any other 
method. Mica papers must be seen before any one can form the 
least idea of their beauty. The success of such papers has led 
some firms to bring out a rival paper called "crystalline." The 
designs and grounds are printed in colors mixed with a substance 
that very closely resembles mica. It is a light, iridescent composi- 
tion made in Paris, and is much cheaper than the substance it 
imitates." 

"What about tapestry papers, are there any such made in 
this country ? " 

" Tapestry papers form a very large class by themselves. 
They are made to imitate the effects of all kinds of textile, or 
painted -woven fabrics. A great many tapestry papers are made 
in Paris, but the patterns are in imitation of those sombre and 
age-worn tapestries that adorned the walls of mediseval castles, and 
hence are too dark in design and coloring to suit modern taste. 
The colors are sombre blues and dull reds, yellows and greens ex- 
tremely depressing in tones. The designs are generally intended 
to represent the green glades of enchanted woods. There are 
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courtly scenes of knights and ladies walking lovingly together 
in antique gardens. Pages carry salvers of fruit, and peacocks 
trail their gorgeous plumes. Swans r float in blotches of blue, 
and sad red roses are mortised into chunks of sallow leaves. 
In the background are seen glimpses of ghostly chateaux, em- 
bowered in the densest foliage of steel-black and grey-green 
tints. American tapestry papers are much more simple in de- 
sign and a great deal more cheerful in color. There is a total 
absence of feudal suggestion in the patterns, and the rambunc- 
tious dragon is nowhere." 

"What position among your goods is held by Japanese 
papers ? " 

"Japanese leather papers form a well-defined class of paper- 
hangings, and hardly any scheme of high class decoration is 
complete without them. These paper? are prepared from the 
inner bark of the paper-mulberry tree by native workmen in 
Japan. They are hand-embossed by being beaten on carved 
blocks, or stone matrices, and a peculiarity is that the relief is made 
solid. The papers are then colored and coated with lacquer, 
which renders them damp proof and washable, and prevents 
them from undergoing any change from atmospheric influences 
in any climate. A great feature is that the gold is absolutely 
untarnishable. From an artistic point of view, these papers sur- 
pass other materials designed to compete with them, as no 
European artist can produce a similar depth and brilliancy of 
colors, so varied, yet blended in perfect harmony. Some of the 
patterns are superb. There is a preference for modern designs 
in place of the fantastic native designs at first brought out. 
Fifteenth-century leather designs in various shades of gold, on 
harmonizing grounds, are common, such as an open shield de- 
sigh in gold on a green- grey ground, a mediaeval design in two shades 
of old gold tones on a Venetian-red ground, a design of fruit and 
flowers in rich gold tones on a ground of pale turquoise. I have 
seen a gold chrysanthemum pattern on a ground of ivory white 
and olive green, and brown floral effects on a gold ground. The 
great charm of Japanese papers over their English and American 
rivals consists in the unique treatment of decorative motive 
joined to great depth of color tones, both emphasized by a bold 
relief. Thus design, color and relief form a trinity of beauty 
that cannot be surpassed for wall decoration." 

THE CHOICE OF EFFECTIVE COMBINATIONS. 

"The various processes of manufacture however, lead up 
to one idea" said the writer, "viz: the correct adornment of the 
the house. How do you insure an artistically correct use of 
your productions ? " 

"Well," said the manufacturer, "my business ends when I 
sell my goods to the dealer. It is true that it requires cultiva- 
tion and experience to decorate a room. It needs both discern- 
ment and information on the subject of paper-hangings to ap- 
propriately apply them in any scheme of decoration. The most 
desirable combinations depend on the exercise of that subtle 
quality called taste. The dealer will show his customer a wide 
range of patterns, and the customer points out what he likes 
best. He asserts a preference for a special pattern. It is mani- 
fest it will be good only in proportion to a man's experience 
and taste in art matters over and above his personal liking. 
Liking is one thing, and taste is another? The best effects can 
result only from a knowledge of the laws of harmony in con- 
trast and color, and a knowledge of style in design." 

"What, in your opinion is the best method of decorating 
the walls of an apartment ?" 

"Well the walls of a house are the smooth, upright surfaces 
that support ceiling and roof. Their impression of stability as 
well as their function as a background to furniture, etc., ought 
to be properly expressed in their decoration. The ancients, as 
observed in the wall decorations of Pompeii, and elsewhere, 
characterized the wall in lower, intermediate and upper parts, 
called dado, wall and frieze respectively. The proportions were 
dado one, wall space three, and frieze one and a half. More 
properly. I think, the dado should be one and a half, the wall 
space three and the frieze one, as the base of the wall is even 
more important architecturally than the frieze, since it bears 
the weight of all. Here, then, the wall striving upward, opposes 
the burden lying upon it — exert its strength, so to speak. Now, 
it is artistically admirable to emphasize or symbolize the various 
parts of the wall, distinguishing the lower part with heavy de- 
sign and earnest color, the middle part of the wall proper, with 
lighter decoration, and the upper part or frieze, with the freest 
design and the brightest and most shining colors. In this way 
we bring the wall into, harmony with the pillor or column in 
architecture, whose proportionate components are base, shaft; 



and capital. We may in fact consider the wall as a pillar un- 
rolled, for this is truly its purpose or function. It is a pillar 
transformed into a flat surface, so wide and all- surrounding as 
to become a background as well as a pillar — a double purpose 
which must be expressed in its decoration." Nowadays the tra- 
ditional proportions of wall subdivisions arc rejected, and all 
styles are in vogue. Walls are frequently simply covered from 
floor to ceiling with the same unvarying pattern. In other 
cases a wide frieze is added without a dado, and again dados of 
all degrees of elevation are used with wall space and frieze." 

"Are you an advocate of -conventional forms in design ?" 

"The advocates of conventional vs. naturalistic treatment of 
decorative forms are about equally divided, and will have their 
respective followers as long as the world lasts. In a true sense 
these variations of form are not antagonistic. The one is the 
actual form and the other is the abstract. The one is a picture 
of the form and the other that of the spirit of the object. But 
when it comes to the application of one or other of these forms 
to the constructive repose of a wall, good taste will at once pre- 
fer the conventional ornament to the natural representation. It 
is quite as incongruous to see a picture hung against a bed of 
roses on the walls as it is to tread on natural flowers on the 
carpet. Design ought to be appropriate to its place, and noth- 
ing in decoration shoud disturb the repose of mural surfaces." 

"As far as my observation goes I find in the case of friezes 
or borders made to match a paper that the same tones of color 
and parts of the same design on the wall paper, are reproduced 
on the frieze. Is that the correct method to adopt ? " 

" Wall paper manufacturers provide special friezes and 
borders for their various styles of wall paper, that harmonize in 
softer or intenser tones with the chief colors in the wall surface. 
It frequently happens that individual taste may reject the ready- 
made scheme of decoration and choose a frieze of a color in pure 
contrast to that of the wall, and thus supply a color in the 
room that is wanting. It requires taste to do this successfully, 
for great contrasts of color tire the eye sooner than different 
shades of the same color. The primary colors are too intense for 
decorative use in large masses ; hence the various shades and 
blendings of the secondary and tertiary series of colors are most 
suitable for harmonious combinations. In any scheme of color 
effect, wall space may be considered as one unit of color as 
compared with the frieze, in which a radical change of color is 
admissible. If there be a dado it may also'havea different 
color to that of the wall space." 

"What do you consider desirable color contrasts in frieze 
and wall ? " 

"Well with a rose colored wall, I would have a drab frieze, 
and for a pink wall, a deep blue frieze. Other good combina* 
tions would be warm salmon and pale olive, red and pale green, 
olive and orange, golden brown and blue, blue and warm fawn, 
chocolate and pea green, claret and buff, pearl grey and drab, 
French grey and vermilion, and lilac and lemon yellow. There 
are combinations that are at war with each other, and no decor- 
ator would ever put a carmine frieze on a purple red, or vermil- 
ion wall, or a yellow frieze on a yellowish green wall, or a violet 
frieze on a green wall. The art of harmonizing colors depends 
as much on knowing what not to do as in knowing what ought 
to be done." 



SHOULD a dead finish be desired for walnut woodwork no 
better course can be pursued than giving it a coat of shellac 
to be sand papered off when dry, followed by a coat of filler 
composed of whiting and plaster of Paris mixed with brown 
Japan oil and benzine and a little thin shellac varnish, which is 
rubbed in and wiped off. Two coats of schllac are afterwards 
given which are rubbed down with pumice stone and oil. 



VARNISH of all kinds should be uniformly applied in very 
thin coats and sparingly on the edges of angles where it is 
likely to accumulate. The brush at commencing should be 
placed at some little distance from the edge of the panel and 
steady and rapid strokes be directed towards each end alternate- 
ly. A brush may be passed, however, over a small surface in 
one operation and this a second or third time to distribute the 
varnish uniformly and to work out the air bubbles. The second 
series of strokes on such surfaces may be made at right angles to 
the first and the third in a similar direction to the first so as to 
secure an even surface. The work must be done quickly. 
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